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GW Copes With the Energy Crisis 


by Larry Marscheck 


In a bright, fluorescent-lighted basement room in Ross 
Hall, energy consumption in most of GW's major 
buildings is being monitored and controlled by com- 
puter. Edward Herndon, an operating engineer, 
switches on one of two computers in the room—which 
doubles as GW's Physical Plant operations 
headguarters—checking the eguipment and tempera- 
tures in Ross Hall, Rice Hall, the Marvin Center, 
Smith Center, Building C, Monroe Hall, Hall of 
Government and the University and Jacob Burns Law 
Libraries. “All check out okay,” Herndon says, log- 
ging in the statistics for his shift. This procedure is 
carried out three times daily. 

The computers, as well as other energy-saving 
methods the university utilizes, are not new—to GW, 
that is. Long before it became fashionable, GW was 
actively working to reduce its energy consumption. As 
Physical Plant Director Robert Burch remembers, “It 
didn't take a genius to figure out 10 years ago that 
energy costs were on the rise. All we had to do was 
look at our utility bills. Our efforts then were econom- 
ically sttmulated. We could see energy costs going up 
and decided to counter them by reducing our 
consumption.” 

Reducing consumption by making more efficient 
use of energy resources was and still is GW's front line 
of attack against energy shortages and skyrocketing 
costs. Extensive discussions on what the university 


Physical Plant's Robert Burch and Robert Grant 
beside one of four Ross Hall cooling tower fans 


could do to reduce its energy use began in the late '60s 
and continued into 1970. Talk soon led to formal 
plans and in 1971 GW began what has since become 
very popular throughout the country, a procedure 
called “unoccupied turnoff.” 

Extensive studies showed it a myth that continual 
heating, ventilation or air conditioning in a building 
was cheaper than turning off the system when the 
structure was unoccupied. “Up until 1971,” Burch 
says, “every cubic foot of space had been heated, 
ventilated or cooled 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week.” 

But that changed overnight. Roving engineers were 
sent around campus to manually turn off the air 
handlers in buildings not being used, a routine which 
continued for two years until Ross Hall—and its 
computers—came on line. But as time passed, Physi- 
cal Plant officials found the modest Ross Hall system 
could not control all the major buildings existing or 
planned, so additional pieces were added to enlarge it. 
Today, roughly 75 percent of the university's sguare 
footage is under such control. The other 25 percent 
consists of smaller buildings, predominantly the old 
row houses, controlled within the buildings 
themselves. 

“Unoccupied turnoff has been a great energy- 
saver,” says Burch. “We've realized anywhere from 25 
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Utilities Manager Grant checks fuel 
oil supply. 


to 35 percent savings from that procedure alone. So 
when you hear people say they got this kind of energy 
savings after the Arab oil embargo in late 773, early 74, 
it was primarily due to unoccupied turnoff.” 

In addition to unoccupied turnoff, GW's short- and 
long-range plans to save energy and money by wasting 
less include a number of modifications. Consoli- 
dating heating and cooling plants has produced sub- 
stantial savings, Burch reports. Currently Buildings E, 
F, R, Bell, Stockton, Bacon, Corcoran, Samson and 
Stuart Halls and the law library are on Lisner Hall's 
central heating system; Monroe Hall, Hall of 
Government and Lisner Auditorium are benefiting 
from Monroe Hall's heating plant; Ross Hall provides 
steam for the hospital and will soon supply Milton 
Hall, Munson Hall and Building II; and Mitchell and 
Thurston Halls use one system for heating and air 
conditioning. Other interconnections are planned. 

More than $400,000 worth of new prime and storm 
windows have been installed in campus buildings, 
among them Stockton, Corcoran, Thurston, Mitchell 
and Francis Scott Key Halls. 

Air guantities have been reduced significantly in 
Ross Hall, Building C and the Marvin Center. This 
means less outside air is being used in favor of refilter- 
ing and recirculating inside air already cooled or 
heated. 

Another energy-efficient improvement instituted 
several years ago called for operating cooling systems 
without reheat. Technically complex, this procedure 
reduces cooling energy consumption at the expense of 
comfort. A building under this method will actually be 
too cold. “Building temperatures may be a little colder 
than is comfortable at first,” relates Burch, “but the 
sun and lights will help to warm the building.” This 
procedure, he says, has saved approximately 10,000 to 


Engineer Edward Herndon analyzes building tem- 
peratures and eguipment from a computer readout. 


12,000 gallons of fuel oil and 250,000 kilowatts of 
electricity a year, a cost-avoidance of almost $20,000 
for one building alone. 

Solar screening film, a colored acetate-like sheet, 
has been installed on portions of two buildings on 
campus, Rice Hall and Tompkins Hall. The film 
excludes sunlight, reducing cooling costs in the 


summer. But it also increases heating costs by keeping. 


the sun out in the winter. However, Burch says, the 
savings realized in air conditioning costs far outweigh 
the loss in heating, so overall the film “is a pretty good 
thing.” 

Gasoline use at GW has been curbed. “The universi- 
ty's 45-vehicle fleet (including medical center vehicles) 
has been deliberately kept as low as possible,” Burch 
emphasizes. “There is no joyriding. All the vehicles are 
used for specific purposes,” and he’s quick to point out 
that “we've always done an awful lot of hand delivery 
because it's difficult to find parking. Almost anything 
that can be delivered by hand, is.” 

An on-going program of weatherstripping has net- 
ted a number of leaky spots that were “stopped up,” he 
reports. Even roof insulation is checked using nuclear 
scanning and infra-red technigues. With these devices, 
wet insulation can be found and corrected. 

Electrical consumption has been cut by reducing the 
number of lights in many buildings and installing 
more energy-efficient fluorescent tubes. An estimated 
$100,000 each year in electric bills is being saved 
through this effort. 

GW, like many other universities in the country, is 
actively complying with the Department of Energy's 
building restrictions: 78 degrees Fahrenheit or higher 
in the summer and 65 degrees or lower in the winter. In 
addition, hot water temperatures in most buildings are 
set at 105 degrees. Exempt from these restrictions are 


the medical center, residence halls and portions of the 
libraries due to the effect of humidity on books. 

Class scheduling is currently under study, says 
Helen E. Stetter, the registrar's scheduling officer, to 
determine the extent of campus building use. “This 
will help us direct classes, meetings, lectures and other 
major activities in buildings more apt to be occupied at 
a certain time so more unoccupied buildings’ heating 
and cooling systems can be shut down sooner.” 

Though limited in its conservation efforts because 
of its functions, GW's medical center has made some 
energy-efficient improvements, says Assistant Admin- 
istrator Andrew Duncan. A modification in its three- 
year-old heating, ventilation and cooling system 
allows the hospital and related facilities to make use of 
the cold weather. “When it gets below 65 degrees, we 
use that outside air instead of the chillers,” he said. The 
system was modified at a cost of $15,000, but the 
$55,000-a-year cost-avoidance figure more than real- 
izes the investment. The medical center is also making 
more frequent use of the newer Ross Hall boiler, 
relying less on its older model. New steam lines 
between the two buildings have reduced consumption 
and costs, Duncan says. 

A new system of distilling water for research use was 
recently installed in Ross Hall at an estimated cost of 
$12,000. According to Robert Grant, Physical Plant 
operations manager, the new reverse osmosis system 
will save approximately $30,000 a year in fuel and 
water. “The old one used heat to convert city water to 
steam and cold city water was used to condense the 
steam. A large quantity of water used to condense the 
steam was dumped,” he says, pointing to a drainage 
line. “The new system is like a diaphragm filtering 
and removing impurities from the water. Instead of 
losing gallons and gallons of water to waste, we now 
lose only a small percentage—and the finished product 
is better than it ever was.” 

Common sense has played a large part in GW’s 
energy conservation efforts, Grant says, citing a Ross 
Hall boiler room improvement which saves approxi- 
mately $200 a day in energy costs. Three sheets of 
plywood were used to close air intake vents above the 
boilers. “We found that we could use the warm air in 
the boiler room to heat parts of Ross.” 

All of these measures have substantially curbed 
GW’s energy appetite. From 1974 to 1978, the univer- 
sity’s unit consumption of electricity was reduced 20 
percent; fuel oil was reduced 10.5 percent. “I feel that 
our conservation management has produced reasona- 
ble results,” GW President Lloyd H. Elliott told the 
university community in July. “However, our inability 
to control energy costs is a serious problem” with 
near-double increases in electric and fuel costs since 
1974. If energy costs increase 20 percent during the 
next year, as is estimated, the university’s yearly 
energy bill will approach $5 million, a figure already 
greatly reduced by conservation. 

What can be done to further combat higher energy 
costs? The answers are already known: conserve more 
by wasting less and find cost-effective energy alterna- 
tives. GW will continue to conserve, Burch stresses, 
because “it’s the easiest and fastest way to reduce 
costs.” Alternative energy sources like solar energy are 
being discussed and tested on campus, though the cost 
problem still stands in the way of university-wide use. 

“Right now and in the future,” Burch stresses, “our 
best energy-saving policy is the one we adopted in the 
early "70s: waste not, want not!” O 
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Business Yesterday, 
Today, Tomorrow 


Texaco Vice President William K. Tell, Ford Vice President Wayne Smithey, and Don A. 
Goodall, government relations director for American Cyanamid, discussed the new 
political role of business at GW conference. 


The business environment today is not what 
it was 20 years ago. Top managers then spent 
much of their time on economic and techni- 
cal considerations relating to their products. 
In sharp contrast, executives now deal 
mostly with “environmental” problems— 
complying with a multiplicity of government 
regulations covering industrial pollution, 
social concerns, emplovment practices, pro- 
duct and occupational safetv and health—in 
addition to the considerations, although thev 
be more complex, of vestervear. 

These views and others on how govern- 
ment has affected the business communitv 
were presented and discussed bv top-level 
executives, government leaders, and busi- 
ness academicians from universities across 
the countrv meeting at GW during the 
summer. The conference on “Business, 
Environment and Public Policv' was co- 
sponsored bv GW's School of Government 
and Business Administration and the Amer- 
ican Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Bus- 
iness, the country's business school accredit- 
ing agency. Two other comparable 
conferences were held at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis and U.C.L.A. All were 
funded jointly by Alcoa, Atlantic Richfield, 
Bethlehem Steel, General Electric and 
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Alfred P. Sloan Foundations. 

Speakers discussed the changing business 
environment and its impact on the manage- 
rial task and public policy, environmental 
forecasting and scanning, lobbying in Con- 
gress, regulatory reform and whether busi- 
ness administration students will be ade- 
guately prepared for the business world of 
the '80s. 

Probably the major reason for business’ 
transformation in recent years has been 
changes in the values people hold, offered 
George A. Steiner, professor of business and 
society at U.C.L.A. He said these value 
changes have “stimulated new massive regu- 
lation of business, deep criticisms of busi- 
ness, new demands on business, and chal- 
lenges to the very fundamental values upon 
which the business institution rests.” 

People are less willing to accept the impar- 
tial operation of the market mechanism as 
the best way to allocate resources, Steiner 
related. “As a result, they are relying more 
and more on government to intervene in 
their behalf,” which ultimately costs them an 
ever-increasing amount of money. 

Here are some of the value changes 
Steiner pointed out: The concept of eguality 
has broadened to include political, social and 
economic demands; people today seek self- 
gratification now rather than later; there's a 
growing cynicism towards business and its 
regulator, government; people seem to want 
a more comfortable and less risky life than 
before; they are no longer willing to accept 
the traditional legal rights of property owner- 
ship but want to influence property use; 
profit is no longer universally accepted as the 
end purpose of business as societal interests 
and business self-interest are being 
considered. 

With increased demands on business exe- 
cutives and managers, conferees asked if bus- 
iness administration students were being 
educated well enough to face them. “The 
consensus of the conference participants,” 
said coordinator and GW Distinguished 
Professor of Business Jayne Spain, “was that 
students aren't being adeguately prepared. 
Unless students are well-versed in these 
changes, they won't be able to contribute to 
business. Currently, there are few specific 
courses tackling the subject of business and 
its relationship with government,” she said. 

While no specific course proposals were 
presented at the conference, Dr. Spain said 
the dialogue contributed to “opening the 
eyes of business executives, government 
leaders and teachers for the need to adapt to 
the changing business environment. And I'm 
sure it did that,” she said. 


The Start 
Of Something Big 


Academic cluster excavation at full throttle 


Construction has begun on GW's new $25 
million academic cluster at 22nd and H 
Streets, north of the university library, on the 
site of old faculty and staff parking lot #4. 
The cluster will consist of a five-story arts 
pavilion, a seven-story academic pavilion, 
and a smaller seven-story administrative 
pavilion. Beneath the arts and academic 
pavilions will be a level for the university's 
computer center and music department and 
three lower levels for parking. In addition to 
the music department and the computer 


center—which will generate heat for the 
complex—the cluster will also house the art, 
philosophy and Romancelanguages 
departments, Career Services, Fellowship 
Information Center, Continuing Engineer- 
ing Education, Continuing Education for 
Women, Continuing Legal Education, and 
administrative offices for Columbian Col- 
lege and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Completion is expected by fall 
1981 with full academic usage set for spring 
1982. 


Law Students Fight 
For Truth in Advertising 


Last May, three GW law students calling 
themselves Students for the Examination of 
Contraceptive Effectiveness (SEXCE) filed a 
petition with the Federal Trade Commission 
asking that advertisements for over-the- 
counter vaginal contraceptives state the pro- 
ducts' effectiveness in preventing pregnancy. 

The three—Tom Julia, Ruth Harthoorn, 
and Kevin Zeese—filed their petition, the 
culmination of their GW Legal Activism 
class project for Professor John Banzhaf 
(noted for his work in getting television 
cigarette commercials banned), with as 
much fanfare as they could muster. They 
sought and got congressional support from 
Reps. Barbara A. Mikulski (D-Md.), 
Andrew Maguire (D-N.J.), Anthony C. 
Beilenson (D-Calif.), and Ted Weiss (D- 
N.Y.) who came out in support of the peti- 
tion at a media conference on the day it was 
filed. 

But on July 18, the FTC denied SEXCE's 
petition saying “other law enforcement 
efforts may be more appropriate” while 
adding that a “non-public investigation 
regarding such advertising is currently being 
conducted.” 

Dissatisfied with the FTC's “less than 
elaborate” reply, SEXCE has asked that the 
petition be reconsidered. “We won't give up 
on this,” third-year law student Julia stresses, 
“because we believe the ads are vague and 
misleading when phrases like *safe and clini- 
cally proven effective’ are used with little or 
no clinical data showing them to be 
effective.” 


He says the ads for some vaginal supposi- 
tories bill them as “the most talked about 
contraceptive since the pill,” even though the 
Food and Drug Administration rates their 
effectiveness from “fair to poor.” An adver- 
tisement for the Encare Oval suppository 
appearing in GW's student newspaper the 
Hatchet, as well as many other regional and 
national newspapers and magazines, “made 
a lot of claims that weren't substantiated,” 
says Nancy Reed, GW Family Planning 
Clinic outreach coordinator and counselor, 
who filed an affidavit with SEXCE stating 
her views. “The ad said the product was 
‘extremely effective’ and that it had been 
‘widely studied,’ but never listed its actual 
effectiveness or mentioned the study. And 
like other creams and jellies, it couldnt have 
been as effective as the pill, as the reader was 
lead to believe,” Reed emphasized. 

Even if FTC reconsideration of SEXCE’s 
petition is denied, Julia says a proposed 
amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act—H.R. 4834, the Contracep- 
tive Labeling and Advertising Act— 
introduced by SEXCE petition supporter 
Rep. Weiss, “would not only require effec- 
tiveness statements on all contraceptive 
advertising, but also require it on all over- 
the-counter and prescription labels.” Also 
proposed for inclusion on the label would be 
directions for use and a recommendation 
that professional advice be sought to deter- 
mine the most appropriate form of 
contraception. 
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Getting a Taste 
Of Presidential Politics 
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Chip Carter and GW's Stephen Wayne, Taft Coordinator 


With the eyes of many Americans focused on 
the Carter White House, its occupants 
received even closer scrutiny from elemen- 
tary and high school political science 
teachers across the country attending the 
Robert A. Taft Institute of Government 
seminar at GW in July. The seminar head- 
lined top political strategists, scholars and 
writers and included unscheduled, off-the- 
record remarks from the president's son 
Chip. 

White House reporter Eleanor Randolph 
of the Los Angeles Times told the 29 seminar 
participants, “The 1980 campaign will be 
waged on TV. Already you can see candi- 
dates playing to TV reporters. We are in the 
period of full seduction well before the prim- 
aries.” Randolph, one of 30 institute speak- 
ers, said that as a writer following a political 
campaign, “you are watching the event but 
missing the campaign.” 

Anticipated campaigners were rated for 
TV effectiveness by NBC news correspond- 
ent Ford Rowan, another speaker. Former 
CIA Director George Bush, Senate Minority 
Leader Howard Baker (R-Tenn.), former 
Texas Governor John Connolly and Jimmy 
Carter come across better in personal, one- 
on-one conversations than as speechmakers, 
Rowan said, and Sen. Edward Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) is better at making speeches than 
conversation. 

Rowan admitted that TV focuses more on 
fanfare than issues. “The mechanics of TV 
make it impossible to deal with issues unless 
you can do it in a minute, 30 seconds,” he 
said. Despite the success of public televi- 
sion's half-hour news show “The McNeil/ 
Lehrer Report,” Rowan says networks oper- 
ate under the assumption that audience 
attention span won't last more than two 
minutes. 

In addition to seminars, teachers spent 


two days on Capitol Hill and expressed the 
sentiment of many gallery-goers that what 
takes place on the Senate and House floors 
looks like “a waste of time.” 

“Many senators think so too,” said Allen 
Moore, legislative assistant to Sen. John 
Danforth (R-Miss.), who described the 
operation of a Senate office. “Getting the 
point across doesn't happen on the Senate 
floor,” Moore continued. “It's done by the 
'Dear Colleague' letter and personal 
meetings.” 

President Carter, the Georgian inner circle 
and the July Cabinet shake-up were hot top- 
ics at the institute. Author and TV com- 
mentator Ben Wattenberg, who guipped 
that “deep down Carter is shallow,” called 
the Cabinet shake-up “the act of political 
naifs,” pointing out that on the day a Cabinet 
member takes office, he or she submits an 
undated resignation. 

Dom Bonafede, senior editor of the 
National Journal, defended President Car- 
ter's appointment of Hamilton Jordan. “The 
president originally thought he could act as 
his own chief-of-staff, keeping everything 
informal,” Bonafede remarked. “With Jor- 
dan as chief-of-staff, he has given some order 
to the White House process and established a 
palace guard.” 

Many politicos, such as Baker campaign 
planner William Roesing, Bush political 
director David Keene and David Ruben- 
stein, President Carter's deputy assistant for 
domestic affairs, declined media coverage so 
they could be candid and open with Taft 
seminar participants. But that's nothing new, 
said reporter Randolph, because the media 
and the president have historically been at 
odds. “George Washington used to get mad 
at pamphleteers writing with plume pens,” 
she said. 


Alsip Named University Librarian 


James B. Alsip, formerly associate director 
of technical services and associate professor 
of bibliography at the University of Okla- 
homa libraries, is GW's new university 
librarian. He succeeds Rupert C. Wood- 
ward, who retired June 30 after serving 13 
years in the post. 

Alsip comes to GW with an extensive 
background. During his four years at the 
University of Oklahoma, he served as inter- 
im director of university libraries and acting 
associate director for public services. Before 
going to Oklahoma, he spent six years at 
Western Illinois University where he was 
assistant library director, acquisitions librar- 
ian, and circulation and reserve librarian. 
Alsip began his professional career in 1968 as 
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first assistant social librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia libraries. 

He received his BA degree in political 
science and history from Texas Christian 
University and obtained a master's in library 
science from Emory University. 

Alsip has held numerous offices and 


“committee assignments in various profes- 


sional organizations. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Library Association 
and served as director-at-large and chairman 
of the automation roundtable. He's also held 
committee assignments in the Southeastern 
Library Association, Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Library 
Association. 


Next Stop, 
West Berlin 
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CEES newest international location is West Berlin's International Conference Center. 


After five years of planning and preparation, 
GW's Continuing Engineering Education 
division is expanding its international pro- 
gram to West Berlin. “This will be the largest 
of our international programs,” emphasizes 
CEE Director Jack Mansfield. 

The program, which officially opens its 
doors in West Berlin's new $475 million 
International Conference Center January 7, 
will offer 75 courses in its first year of opera- 
tion, among them classes in advanced engi- 
neering technology for computers, data 
communications, and telecommunications, 
as well as structures, reliability and cost 
management. The program will expand to 
include more than 200 offerings per year. 

CEE's first international course was 
offered in 1975, and since then classes have 
been conducted in London, Brussels, Zurich, 
Munich, Spain, Canada and South America 


serving more than 1,000 students. “Few pro- 
grams eguivalent to ours are offered by 
European institutions,” Mansfield stresses, 
“because their focus is more theoretical, 
whereas we concentrate on the practical 
applications of theory.” 

Mansfield says approximately 15 percent 
of the West Berlin instructors will be GW 
faculty members; others will be leaders from 
American industry, government and other 
universities. A European office manager has 
been hired to oversee the program's opera- 
tion and to assist in marketing. She is 
Gabriele Grosse, formerly administrative 
assistant to the deputy director for the Inter- 
national Institute of Applied Systems Anal- 
ysis in Vienna, Austria. “She brings much 
experience to our program,” Mansfield says, 
including fluency in German, French, Eng- 
lish and Italian. 


Finding Out What a Job Is Really Like 


They may want to become computer pro- 
grammers, engineers, statisticians, advertis- 
ing representatives, doctors, legislative aides, 
business executives or journalists. And while 
they may know what's academically reguired 
to pursue such careers, many students do not 
have a realistic understanding of a career's 
day-to-day demands. That's why GW's 
Career Services Office and the George Wash- 
ington University Student Association have 
developed a program to familiarize students 
with possible careers by having them observe 
Washington-area alumni on the job. 
Starting this month, the Externship Stu- 
dent Sponsor Organization (ESSO) will be 
matching students who've expressed a spe- 
cific career interest with a local alumnus 
who's practicing that career. “Alumni are the 
key to the ESSO program,” says career 
counselor Barbara Fitzgerald-McClain, 
ESSO’s administrative coordinator, who 
invites D. C.-area alumni to become 
involved in the program by phoning her at 
(202) 676-6495. Interested students should 
contact ESSO program coordinator Debby 
Albert in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 
(202) 676-7100, or Fitzgerald-McClain. 
Once a student is matched with an alum- 
nus, the two then decide upon the length and 


scheduling of the observation period, which 
may vary from just a week to an entire 
semester. Observation is reinforced by 
student-sponsor discussion regarding the 
student's career plans, what the sponsor's 
career entails, employment trends and 
opportunities within the sponsor's field, 
skills needed, starting position, salary and 
opportunities for progression within the 
field. 

In addition to first-hand observation, stu- 
dents may be assigned special projects dur- 
ing their externship as the sponsor's occupa- 
tion allows. Students receive no academic 
credit or salary for their externships. 

“The whole point of this student-alumni 
program,” stresses Fitzgerald-McClain, “is 
that students get some idea about what they 
would or would not like to do. Alumni 
benefit from knowing their involvement 
gives students the chance to see what a spe- 
cific career will be like. 

“However,” she continues, “if a prospec- 
tive career field isn't what the student 
expected it to be, then he or she has the 
opportunity to explore something else in 
another externship. Strong alumni support 
of this program will ensure a variety of 
externship possibilities.” 


She's Hoping to Find an Effective 
Treatment for Lung Cancer 


No one knows for sure when or if cancer will 
ever be conguered, but Dr. Ariel Hollins- 
head, research professor of medicine and 
director of GW's laboratory for virus and 
cancer research, has developed an antigen— 
disease-fighting material—from lung cancer 
tissue that is reaping some success treating 
the very disease from which it's made. 

Her tumor-associated antigens (TAA), 
tested with Dr. Thomas H. M. Stewart of the 
University of Ottawa in Canada and devel- 
oped into a biological drug at GW, act to 
stimulate the body's defense systems to des- 
troy cancer cells. TAA thus far has achieved 
a five-year survival rate of 80 percent in 52 
patients after lung cancer surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. 

That test is currently being verified by 
duplicating it with another 300 patients who 
have undergone lung cancer surgery at a 
number of medical centers, including 
Allegheny Hospital in Pittsburgh, Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Lukes Medical Center in 
Chicago, Walter Reed Medical Center and 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute in Buffalo, 
N.Y., in addition to selected Canadian hos- 
pitals. Even the U.S.S.R., France and Eng- 
land have entered a multi-center trial 
program. 

Though the TAA has had some success, 
Dr. Hollinshead refuses to make any claims 
for it other than what has already been 
determined. “Extensive testing will be the 
determining factor for its ultimate use,” she 
said, cautioning, “The term ‘medical break- 
through’ makes me shudder. It is not. It isa 
cognizant attempt to reduce the killer effect 
of cancer and should not be construed as a 
single cure-all.” 

She also stressed that “its use should not 


Dr. Hollinshead 


preclude good drugs already available” 
because the biological drug TAA is “not the 
only lung cancer treatment. It may even be 
more effective in conjunction with other 
drugs,” she noted. “But extensive testing 
which could take yearscan only tell for sure.” 

Even so, early successes in treating 
patients with the earliest form of lung cancer 
have led to TAA’s consideration as a preven- 
tative, Hollinshead said. Within the next 
year, TAA as vaccine is scheduled for human 
trials in Canada under Dr. Stewart’s supervi- 
sion. The randomized trial will be conducted 
on about 600 heavy-smoking males between 
45 to 65 years old who also worked with 
asbestos or coke ovens or in uranium mines, 
occupations that hold an exceptionally high 
risk of lung cancer. Hollinshead estimates it 
will take from seven to 12 years to evaluate 
the vaccine’s effectiveness in preventing lung 
cancer, which accounts for 98,000 deaths 
yearly. It is the leading cause of cancer deaths 
in men. 


The Luce Hunt is On 


GW’s Fellowship Information Center is 
conducting an unusual search for people 
with no prior Asian experience or exposure 
to live and work in that continent for 10 
months as Luce Scholars. 

Under the Luce program, scholars from 
such varied backgrounds as art, economics, 
history, biology or mathematics go to work 
alongside an Asian counterpart. Applicants 
may be alumni, seniors, graduate students or 
faculty under 29 years old who've demon- 
strated academic achievement, leadership 
ability and a career interest in a specific field. 
Since the program is experimental rather 


than academic, scholars receive no academic 
credit. A stipend is awarded, plus travel and 
insurance allowances. 

George Washington University is among 
a select group of 60 educational institutions 
invited to submit nominees. Two GW candi- 
dates will be among the applicants, and 15 
scholars will be chosen this spring. 

Deadline for preliminary papers (essay, 
transcript and nomination letter) is 
November 6. Andrea Stewart at the Fellow- 
ship Information Center, (202) 676-6217, has 
more information for those who believe they 
may qualify. 


Kelly New School of Education Dean 


Eugene W. Kelly Jr., counselor educator, 
psychologist and author, assumed duties as 
the new dean of the School of Education and 
Human Development August 16. Dr. Kelly, 
43, formerly chaired the Department of 
Educational Foundations and Special Pro- 
grams at Old Dominion University in Nor- 
folk, Va., where he taught counselor educa- 
tion, human relations and classroom 
management since 1971. 

A former Roman Catholic priest, Dr. 
Kelly received his bachelor’s in philosophy 
and Master of Divinity degree from Jo- 
sephinum College in Worthington, Ohio. He 
earned his M.Ed. and Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

The author of many articles dealing with 
education, psychology, vocational guidance 
and counseling, Dr. Kelly is a licensed psy- 


chologist and recently chaired the Virginia 
Board of Professional Counselors after 
being part of the legislative effort that estab- 
lished the country’s first state board for the 
certification and licensing of professional 
counselors. 


Lisner-Bell Elevator Provides 
Easier Access for Handicapped 


An elevator recently constructed in the open 
space between two classroom buildings is the 
latest project in GW’s $1.5 million program 
to make its facilities accessible to handi- 
capped persons. 

The elevator, which links Lisner and Bell 
Halls on G Street, N.W., between 20th and 
21st Streets, will open onto all floors and the 
roof of four-story Bell and onto the third and 
fourth floors of Lisner. Bell Hall, which 
houses biological sciences laboratories on its 
top floors, had no elevator. The new elevator 
will provide additional service to Lisner, 
which already has one elevator. Because of 
configuration problems in Lisner Hall, the 
new elevator will open only on two floors of 
that building. It is equipped with lowered 
controls and an emergency telephone within 
the reach of handicapped persons. The 
Lisner-Bell elevator, which has three brick 
and glass-enclosed lobbies, was installed at a 
cost of $310,000 by the Charles H. Tompkins 
Co., the firm that constructed the two build- 
ings in the 1930s. 

Construction on another elevator project, 
to connect all floors of the four-story Hall of 
Government with all floors of the Monroe 
classroom building next door, will begin 
soon. Both buildings were constructed with 
out elevators. The larger open space area 
between the buildings, also located on G 
Street between 21st and 22nd Streets, will 
enable the university to construct additional 
office space for the School of Government 
and Business Administration as well as pro- 
vide an enclosed elevator lobby. This more 
complex project will cost an estimated 
$800,000. 

The two elevators are the largest individ- 
ual projects in the university’s physical plant 


modification program for the handicapped. 
In order to comply with federal regulations 
and to meet standards set by the American 
National Standards Institute, GW will make 
physical changes in a total of 25 of its build- 
ings and expects to complete the entire pro- 
gram in 1980. 

“According to law, not every building, but 
every university program, including housing, 
must be accessible to handicapped persons,” 
Everett G. Fellinger, GW campus planner, 
explains. “Our self-evaluation of facilities 
and programs and our building alterations 
were made with these guidelines in mind. 
Common facilities like the student center, 
athletic center, library and science labs will 
be made accessible to all.” 

Among the alterations the university has 
made or is planning are: 

—Handicapped access to Lisner Audi- 
torium; 

—Modifications to two living units in one 
of the university-owned dormitory 
buildings; 

— Installation of a device in the Smith 
Center swimming pool to allow handi- 
capped persons to enter and leave; 

— Construction of another entrance into 
Rice Hall to make the universitv's main 
administration building more accessible; and 

— Incorporation of the needs of the hand- 
icapped into the basic design of all new 
construction. 

To assist handicapped students in identify- 
ing accessible buildings, the university has 
distributed a special campus map marking 
the location of accessible structures and the 
entrances to them. It is also installing signs to 
identify special access for the handicapped. 


St. Mary's Court Opens 


More than 450 spectators, many of them the 
low- and moderate-income elderly currently 
residing in St. Mary's Court, attended the 
building's dedication June 24. The nine-story 
apartment building was constructed by the 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington on 24th 
Street across from GW's Medical Center. 
Some of the principals involved included, 
from left to right, Rev. John E. Wilbur, rec- 
tor of St. Mary's Episcopal Church; Canon 
Charles Perry, provost of the National 


Cathedral; and Rt. Rev. John T. Walker, 
bishop of Washington. One of the speakers, 
L. Thompson Bowles, dean for academic 
affairs of GW's School of Medicine, 
explained the university’s role in the 
project—the establishment of a professional 
services center offering primary health care, 
emotional counseling and legal services. 


L. Thompson Bowles 
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In mid-July, a significant but decidedly low-key con- 
ference between East and West was held at Airlie 
House in Warrenton, Va. Academicians from several 
U.S. universities and nine Soviet Union delegates met 
to discuss the problems of detente and their implica- 
tions for Asia. 

The “Conference on Asia and the Problems of 
Detente”—which also included remarks on Africa, 
China, Japan and the Middle East—was co- 
sponsored by GW's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
and the Institute for the Far East at the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow. The East-West 
meeting had been in the works for a year, developing 
from personal contacts GW institute director Gaston 
Sigur had with the Soviets and Professor of Interna- 
tional Affairs Vladimir Petrov's 10-year association 
with the International Research and Exchanges Board 
which supervises academic exchanges between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

“Both sides discussed a variety of critical policy 
issues with considerable candor and no hostility,” 
acknowledged the Russian-born Petrov, who immi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1947. “The general idea was to go 
over critical situations in Asia to determine the Soviet 
and American role and possibly find some avenues for 
helping end conflicts without the two powers 
interfering.” 

Although the conference was closed to the public, 
Professor Petrov, the conference coordinator, gave 
GWTimes some insights into what was discussed: 

—Korean unification: The Soviets were cautious 
because North Korea, being their ally, has, in effect, a 
veto power on U.S.S.R. decisions over Korea. “Unlike 
the U.S. practice, the Soviets don’t let their allies down 
unless there’s a major crisis. So long as North Korea 
espouses unification, the U.S.S.R. cannot move freely 
to recognize South Korea as a separate state. But 
there’s a possibility that a ‘recognition of reality’ can be 
reached in Korea like that between Germany and the 
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U.S. after World War II,” Petrov said. “We settled 
with two Germanys. Why not settle the Korean con- 
flict with two legitimate Koreas? The precondition to 
that, in Moscow's view, would be removal of U.S. 
troops in South Korea.” Consensus: Unification is 
generally desired by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. It 
should be peaceful when it occurs, if it does, but it's a 
distant goal. 

—Southeast Asia-Vietnam: Both sides generally 
agreed that the U.S. should diplomatically recognize 
South Vietnam, Dr. Petrov reported. “The Soviets see 
that move as a deterrent against another Chinese 
intrusion.” 

— Refugees: This topic, Petrov said, was debated at 
length. “The Soviets were guite defensive. They feel 
the whole hulabaloo has political undertones—that 
the U.S. wants to put Vietnam on the defensive. 
Because the U.S. supposedly hates Vietnam for the 
war, American propaganda descends on the issue and 
blames Vietnam for forcing those people out. So the 
U.S. looks the good guy when it helps the refugees by 
sending the U.S. fleet to fish them out. 

“The Soviets were sarcastic,” Petrov reported. 
“They asked, “What happened to you (the U.S.)? 
You've become so humanitarian now after killing off a 
million or two Vietnamese.’ The Soviets don't believe 
Americans are driven by a sense of guilt,” Petrov 
continued. “They believe we want to get back at Viet- 
nam. And because U.S. efforts were broadcast over 
the radio, that invited more refugees, creating internal 
security problems for Hanoi. The Soviets believed 
Peking was exploiting the situation: most of the refu- 
gees were ethnic Chinese and not Vietnamese.” 

—Soviet-Japanese Peace Treaty proposal: “The 
stumbling block is that Japan wants back four islands 
to the north of Hokkaido that the Russians got in their 
post-World War II agreement with the U.S. and Bri- 
tain. The Soviets won't give them back.” 

—U.S.S.R.-China relations: In a word, relations 


are “tense,” Dr. Petrov said. “The Soviets do not like 
what they see as the emerging coalition of Japan, 
China, and the U.S., plus NATO, with China playing 
the first fiddle.” 

Concerning U.S.-Soviet detente, both sides at the 
conference agreed the superpowers have a special 
responsibility in the world to “maintain a strong line of 
communication with each other,” Petrov said. It was 
therefore no surprise that U.S. delegates agreed the 
dialogue originating from this conference should be 
continued, maybe next year, in the SovietUnion. These 
feelings appear to be shared by Russian scholars. In 
his recent letter to Dr. Sigur, academician M.I. Slad- 
kovsky, head of the Soviet delegation, expressed 
“sincere hope that the established good connec- 
tions between the two institutes will further be 
consolidated.” O 
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Delegates tour conference site 
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Washington's downtown could become a conglomer- 
ate of massive, high-density office buildings by the 
year 2000. That's the depressing picture painted by 
GW urban and regional planning students who stu- 
died the area for their summer Historical Preservation 
Studio course taught by Associate Professor of Urban 
Planning Sherwin Greene. 

The results of their work, “D.C. Downtown: Chang- 
ing Views,” a series of maps and drawings delineating 
downtown as it was in 1903, its present state, what 
might happen in 1985 and what could possibly happen 
by the year 2000, recently were exhibited at the District 
Building and at the American Planning Association's 
national conference in Baltimore. 

The six graduate students— Maritza Equi, Mary Jo 
Holin, Julie B. Koczela, Rebecca Matthews, Julie 
Pastor and Sarah B. Smith—with basic information 
from private and public planners and developers on 
the city’s population, employment, geography, zoning 
laws and future development plans in hand, set out to 
conceptualize what they would like a downtown D.C. 
plan to encompass. The project was done at this time, 
Pastor said, “as a vehicle for getting involved in the 
District’s Office of Planning and Development com- 
prehensive plan for the area.” 

“This project is our own concept for downtown,” 
she emphasized. “We presented what we thought was 
special about it, what elements should be considered in 
planning for it,” though she was quick to point out 
their work was based on “not a whole lot” of financial 
information. “What we tried to show is that much of 
what makes downtown D.C. a unique and special 
place will disappear, succumbing to present zoning 
regulations and development plans which allow for 
office buildings where residential neighborhoods, 
churches, theaters, local landmarks, recreational and 
cultural centers, and locally owned businesses now 
stand.” 

Diffused over four square miles, D.C.’s downtown 


ALOOK AT DOWNTOWN D.C. 
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has the largest area of any in North America. Approx- 
imately 350,000 people, more than in any other Amer- 
ican downtown except for New York City and Chi- 
cago, are employed by a wide range of offices and 
businesses in the area. Its department stores and spe- 
cialty shops offer more variety and generate more sales 
than any single shopping mall in the region. 

“Beyond these statistics, downtown possesses a spe- 
cial urban character unique in the metropolitan area,” 
another GW student, Rebecca Matthews, said. The 
study area is bounded by the White House, Union 
Station, the Capitol, Mt. Vernon Square and China- 
town. It contains a mixture of old and new buildings, 
small specialty shops, offices, neighborhoods, muse- 
ums, historical landmarks, religious centers and res- 
taurants that “add vitality to the quality of life that is 
downtown.” 

However, the study shows, programmed develop- 
ment threatens the “delicate balance of diversity” that 
is downtown Washington. An exhibit card reads, “By 
1985, much of the special flavor may be lost. By the 
year 2000, over 200 years of history, both physical and 
social, may have fallen to the wrecking ball. Progress 
would have robbed us of our rich diversity and des- 
troyed the rich texture of downtown.” 

What can be done to deal with this highly possible 
scenario? The students insist that downtown “should 
be a place of comfortable congestion. It is designed to 
accommodate the highest concentration of activity in 
the city. Major citywide activity,” they suggested, 
“should not be dispersed.” 

“Let’s face it,” Pastor stressed, “the downtown’s 
basic elements of housing, offices, retail stores and 
shops are fragmented, not focused, not cohesive or 
united. But they are unique to this area. So let’s tie 
them together. Maybe new development can and will 
help if it’s well thought out and responsive to the needs 
of the people who live here. But let’s not forget the 
older, ‘character’ buildings in downtown. Many of 


them should be rehabilitated or reused, even though it 
might be more expensive than starting from scratch. 
Because once they’re gone, they’re gone. All things 
have to be considered,” she said. 

Through careful consideration, a series of recom- 
mendations for new development and for amenity 
conservation were offered by the graduate students in 
the exhibit. They feel essential elements for revitaliza- 
tion should include: 

a complete pedestrian system linking the area to 
encourage activity; 

—a “healthy and balanced” mix of housing, shops 
and offices; 

—retention and encouragement of small businesses; 

-special treatment of the ceremonial avenues, “our 
gateway to downtown”; 

— major consideration of neglected neighborhoods 
to integrate them with the rest of downtown and 
provide adequate community facilities; 

—relocation/redesign of a proposed convention 
center to assure it becomes a part of downtown; 

—enhancement and expansion of Chinatown to 
help offset the effects of the proposed convention 
center; and 

an infusion of restaurants, bars, theaters and 
nightclubs to create a 24-hour downtown. 

Professor Greene and his students hope “D.C. 
Downtown: Changing Views” generates discussion 
and citizen involvement that will “influence both the 
city and private developers in creating an imaginative 
and viable comprehensive plan to guide the future of 
downtown.” 

To ensure input, a base map was hung on the wall 
opposite the exhibit in the District Building encourag- 
ing citizen comments. “We wanted the people to have 
a say in what ultimately becomes downtown,” said 
Pastor. A report on the exhibit and the base map will 
be presented to District planning officials and con- 
cerned community groups. O Larry Marscheck 
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by Diane Rush Amid the marble, 
Ca itol mahoganv and crvstal 
p glitter of Capitol Hill’s 
monumental structures, congressmen, 

aides, 


lobbyists and others concerned with the legislative 
process burn the proverbial night oil in the Library of 
Congress where they meet to work on master’s degrees 
in legislative affairs. 

The special off-campus program offered by George 
Washington University focuses on the United States 
Congress and is scheduled for the convenience of those 
for whom it was designed—Capitol Hill personnel. 
Classes are offered in the early evening on the Hill. 
Approximately 120 students have received the Master 
of Arts in Special Studies in Legislative Affairs since 
1972 when the program began. 

“This program will help anybody working on the 
Hill do a better job,” said Rep. Charles Whitley (D- 
N.C.), one of the first alumni of the program. “It did a 
lot to help make me a better congressman,” he says, 
giving him a “better background and a much better 
perspective' on cost analysis, legislative research 
methods, judicial policymaking and policy analysis in 
specific areas such as national defense, the Middle 
East and current urban situations. Whitlev's legislative 
affairs diploma hangs in his office alongside his law 
degree. 

Another congressman, Rep. G.T. (Mickey) Leland 
(D-Texas), now serving his first term in the House, is 
currently enrolled in the program. “A congressman is 
involved in trying to understand all the issues,” he said. 
“Classes offer the valuable opportunity to hear opin- 
ions and discussions and exchange ideas with Hill staff 
people.” 

Other distinguished graduatesinclude William 
Cherkasky, director of the Senate Small Business 
Committee; Fowler West, director of the House 
Committee on Agriculture; and John Ford, director 
of the House Armed Services Committee, who was 
instrumental in getting the program on the Hill. 
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Not a conventional political science degree pro- 
gram, the specialized course of study focuses on legis- 
lative theory and research, the political process and 
public policy analysis with emphasis on timely issues 
pertinent to the work of Capitol Hill personnel. Most 
courses areinstructed by GW political science faculty, 
but some are taught by experts working on the Hill. 

Faculty adviser Christopher Deering described 
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program's first alumni 
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Gulf and Western Industries lobbyist Karen Hontz 


“why this program makes sense for you” to a group of 
prospective students meeting in the Rayburn House 
Office Building. “Because of the profession you're in, it 
is practical and pragmatic,” he said. 

His description is echoed by recent legislative affairs 
graduates. Sally Laird, director of legislative action for 
the League of Women Voters said, “This is what’s- 
happening-now kind of material, not theory removed 
from life as political science can be.” 

Linda Goodgame, legislative aide to Sen. Lawton 
Chiles (D-Fla.), described Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty debates in her Defense Security Policy class. 
“Discussion catered to relevant issues—what is actu- 
ally happening on the Hill.” 

“It's not like learning something you'll never use,” 
agreed Karen Hontz, government relations represen- 
tative for Gulf and Western Industries. Hontz pointed 
out another important benefit of the program. “This is 
a town of contacts,” she said. “Friendships that devel- 
oped with other students contributed to my 
knowledge.” 

“The program made me a more skillful, marketable 
employee,” said Susan Finn, director of regulatory 
affairs for the Pet Food Institute. 

An undergraduate major in political science is pre- 
ferred but not reguired for admission. Hontz' under- 
graduate background is in economics and another 
graduate, Diane Stramm, staff assistant to Rep. Jona- 
than Bingham (D-N.Y.), has a bachelor's degree in 
English. “We have a wide variety of students,” said 
Deering. “Having no political science background will 
not bar anyone.” 

The M.A. or M.S. in Special Studies was designed 
to build flexibility into graduate work at GW. Study 
in legislative affairs provides a program directly 
related to the work of its students. Students with 
similar interests and needs in other subject areas can 
design a program approved by the graduate school 
that can be offered off-campus. O 


CGS Evening Times editor Patti Borthwick contri- 
buted to this article. 
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100% cotton 
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Child—S(6-8), M(10-12), L(14-16) 
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Mirror 
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university insignia. 11 x 14”. Comes 
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Gold imprint on navy wool felt. 
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on-off lid. Dishwasher safe $1.59 #112 
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Walnut backing. University seal on 
white-finished tile. Can be hung. 
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Pewter Tankard 
16 oz. imported English pewter, 
glass bottom, GW seal, 5” high. 
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GW Blazer Buttons 
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Write for brochure. and 4 sleeve buttons $19.95/set 


George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye Street, NW, Washington, DC 20052 
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Making the Most 


Of Charitable Contributions 


When you contribute to GW or another 
gualified educational or charitable institu- 
tion, you can reduce your taxes because of 
the charitable deduction provided under 
federal tax laws. Thus, the cost of the gift to 
the institution is shared by you and the fed- 
eral government. The government, in effect, 
shares part of the cost of the charitable con- 
tribution with the donor because the donor, 
through the charitable deduction, saves tax 
on income that would otherwise be subject to 
tax. 

As an example, consider the following: 
Mr. Collins, an alumnus, wishes to make a 
$10,000 contribution to the university 
endowment fund. His income is subject to 
tax at the 50 percent federal income tax 
bracket. When Mr. Collins contributes to 
the university, he will be entitled to a $10,000 
charitable deduction, saving him $5,000 in 
income tax. To the extent of the tax savings, 
the federal government is sharing the cost of 
the gift. 

This deduction is also available to a donor 
who wishes to make a contribution of appre- 
ciated long-term capital gain property, such 
as stocks and bonds which were held for 
more than a year, rather than cash. Indeed, 


further tax savings may be achieved by a gift 
of appreciated long-term capital gain prop- 
erty which the donor might otherwise sell. 
Additional savings may be achieved because, 
under current federal tax law, not only is a 
charitable deduction permitted for the full 
fair market value of the appreciated property 
donated to GW, but the donor also is not 
subject to tax on the appreciation of the 
donated property. 

Suppose Mr. Collins also owns 1,000 
shares of stock, purchased many years ago 
for $3,000, which have appreciated in value 
to $10,000. If Mr. Collins contributes the 
stock to the university, he will be entitled to a 
$10,000 charitable deduction, saving him 
taxes as explained previously. He will also 
avoid the capital gains tax on the appre- 
ciated stock (i.e., $7,000 in appreciation 
which, for a 50 percent bracket taxpayer, 
would be subject to a $1,400 capital gains 
tax). 

For further information, please call (202) 
676-6414 or write the Director of Planned 
Giving, Development Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 


114th Founders Day 
November 10 


More than 400 National Law Center alumni 
are expected to attend the 114th Founders 
Day Saturday, November 10, in the Cloyd 
Heck Marvin Center. Activities for the 
event, featuring speeches, awards, food, 
drink, music and conversation, will begin at 
6:30. 

The evening, emceed by GW Law Associ- 
ation President Betty A. Thompson, LLB 
'48, will include remarks by the law school's 
new dean, Jerome A. Barron, LLM '60, and 
presentation of the law association's Past 
President Award to Sheldon S. Cohen, JD 


'52. Entertainment will be provided by the 
Morgan Baer Orchestra. 

Observing the theme of “Homecoming,” 
Founders Day Committee Chairman Al 
Ginsberg, JD '50, and his committee have 
slated the largest number of honor classes 
ever for this event: 1929, 50th anniversary; 
1954, 25th anniversary; 1959, 20th anniver- 
sary; 1964, 15th anniversary; 1969, 10th 
anniversary; and 1974, 5th anniversary. Res- 
ervations may be obtained by contacting 
GW Law Alumni Office, 2130 H St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6420. 


Alumni Artists 


Elizabeth C. Beer, BA '32, an exhibit of 
paintings depicting Washington, D. C. 
homes and street scenes at the Dupont Circle 
Theater during the summer. 


Ruth H. Cohen, BA '60, an exhibit of pastel 
drawings and abstract tapestries at the 
Ambler (Pa.) Arts Alliance in July. She is 
currently teaching art sensitivity in the 
Upper Moreland cultural program. 


Nancy J. Hiller, MA 78, an exhibit of paint- 
ings and prints at Potter's House Gallery in 
Washington, D. C. during May. 


Julie S. Lea, BFA '65. Embossed paper 
prints of 18th-century Quaker buildings in 
Waterford, Va.—where she resides—were 
exhibited in March at the Anne Hathaway 
Gallery of the Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington; a few prints are currently in the 
Smithsonian Institution's traveling exhibi- 
tion, “Paper as Medium,” through 1980. 
Lea's “Seven Windows,” surreal paintings 
based on Waterford's Ouaker architecture, 
were exhibited in February at the Loudoun 
County Administrative Building, Leesburg, 
Va. Both exhibits may be seen by appoint- 
ment at Lea's Peaceable Kingdom Gallery in 
Waterford. 


Lea's embossed “Not Two” 


John D. Morrell Jr., MFA '77 an assistant 
professorial lecturer in drawing and design at 
GW, exhibited paintings of French land- 
scapes at the Georgetown Art Gallery in 
May. Originally interested in still-life paint- 
ing, his recent concentration on landscapes 
grew out of his coordinating a GW summer 
painting program in Brittany several years 
ago. 


Philadelphia Alumni 
Aiding Job Searches 


Philadelphia's General Alumni Association 
chapter has established a career services 
committee to develop a list of alumni who 
can be contacted to discuss job-related mat- 
ters. Whether you are just entering the job 
market, moving to the Philadelphia area, or 
contemplating a career change, the Phila- 
delphia committee will have, by January 1, 


the names of alumni giving job advice. This 
program was begun six months ago and is 
headed by Marcy Nadel, MA 775. Those 
interested in the Philadelphia job market or 
in establishing a similar program in another 
area should contact Marcy Nadel, 116 Rock 
Creek Dr., Wyncote, Pa. 19090, Office: (609) 
445-6144, Home: (215) 886-3977. 


Alumni Authors 


Walter W. Honour, MS '70, MS ’72, 
Honour's Energy and Environmental 
Handbook, a compilation of terms and 
abbreviations related to pollution control, 
sanitary engineering, environmental science, 
regulation, conservation and energy, 1979, 
and, with Frank L. Cross, Management of 
Local Pollution Control Programs, Tech- 
nomic Publishing Co., Inc., Westport, 
Conn., 1978. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM ^26, with Mickey 
Herskowitz, Confession and Avoidance, a 
memoir about the Watergate special prose- 
cutor's early law career to his roles prosecut- 
ing German war criminals, Mississippi gov- 
ernor Ross Barnett for civil rights violations, 
and the Watergate and Koreagate offenders. 
Doubleday, New York, N.Y., 1979. $10.95. 


Barry, Robin and Maurice Gibb as told to 
David A. Leaf, BBA 73, Bee Gees: The 
Authorized Biography. A straightforward 
chronicle of the setbacks and comebacks of 
the widely heralded R & B-spiced rock 
group. Dell Publishing, I Dag Hammar- 
skjold Plaza, New York, N.Y., 1979. $6.95. 


Robert Leider, MA '64, Don't Miss Out: The 
Ambitious Student's Guide to Scholarships 
and Loans, a financial aid guide for college- 
bound and in-college students. Octameron 
Associates, P.O. Box 3437, Alexandria, Va. 
22302, 1979. $2. 


Ann Gilbert McDonald, PhD '69, Evolution 
of the Night Lamp, a history of lighting from 
the Betty lamp to the miniature oil lamps 
made by Consolidated, U. S. Glass Com- 
pany, Northwood and other glass compan- 


Fun Running 


Nearly 200 alumni, students, faculty and 
staff turned out for September 9's Alumni- 
Student Fun Run, sponsored by GW Wo- 
men’s Athletics and Stripe 3 Adidas, at 
Hains Point in Washington's East Potomac 
Park. In 3- and 6.2-mile races, the first male 
and female to finish in each of three age 
categories won a $20 gift certificate. Mark 
Fisher, a graduate student in finance, placed 
first overall in both races. Alumni winners in 


ies. Wallace-Homestead Book Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1979. Available postpaid 
from the author, Box 7321, Arlington, Va. 
22207. $20.95. 


Louis Munan, BA '48, MS 50, with A. 
Kelly, C. PetitClerc and B. Billon, Atlas of 
Blood Data, a statistical handbook based on 
a study of 2,400 persons, giving graphs and 
tables of normal ranges for the most com- 
monly used blood chemical tests. University 
of Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, Ouebec, Can- 
ada JIH 5N4. 


Carroll B. Nash, BS 34, Science of PSI— 
ESP and PK, an extensive overview of 
parapsychology with critical analyses of 
extrasensory and psychokinetic phenomena. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1978. 
$16.95. 


David R. Pressman, JD '63, Patent It Your- 
self! How to Protect, Patent, and Market 
Your Inventions. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
N.Y., 1979, $14.95. 


R. J. Turner, MBA 772, How to Find a 
House to Renovate in Washington, D.C., 
Turner Publishing, Inc., P.O. Box 2893, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, 1977. $4.95. 


Michael J. Walker, BA '52, Migrating 
Animals: North America’s Wild Travelers, 
an illustrated book describing the migrating 
habits of amphibians, birds, fish, insects, 
mammals and reptiles, the dangers they face 
and why many non-migrating species have 
become extinct. David McKay Co., Inc., 
New York, N.Y., 1979. $7.95. 


the 3-mile contest were Judge Lawrence 
Margolis, JD '61, U. S. magistrate for the 
District of Columbia, posting a 24:11 time in 
the 40-and-over-male category and Audrey 
Dix, wife of Eugene F. Dix, EdD 76, turned 
in a 25:20 mark in the 40-and-over-female 
group. J. Fred Hillmann, MSE '63, took 
honors among the 40-and-over males in the 
6.2-mile contest with a 41:23 time. 
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Alumni in the News 


Ralph A. Alpher, BS '43, MS '45, PhD '48, a 
physicist at General Electric's Research and 
Development Center, has been elected to a 
four-year term as councilor-at-large of the 
American Physical Society. In the 80-year 
history of the society, Dr. Alpher is one of 
the few industrial scientists to have been 
accorded this honor. 


White Bourland, MBS '63, has been 
appointed vice president of mining for 
Industrial Fuels Corp., a coal marketing and 
mining firm based in Troy, Mich. 


Maryland Health Care System, Inc. has 
appointed Edward Boyer, MBA 71, vice 
president for planning. 


Chester J. Byrns, BA 48, circuit judge of 
Michigan for Berrien County, was awarded 
the honorary degree Doctor of Laws at the 
119th commencement of Olivet College, 
Mich. 


Ralph H. Cadeaux, BA '49, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, is the chief of mission in 
Hong Kong for the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. 


Judy Cohen, MAE 78, a political and eco- 
nomic officer with the diplomatic corps of 
the Department of State, has been assigned 
to the American Embassy in Lima, Peru. 


W.R. Grace & Co. has appointed Edward 
W. Cooke, MIA '67, a group executive vice 
president of administration of the Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Group, one of the largest 
producers and distributors of commercial 
fertilizers in the U.S. 


Robert Delp, MA '59, PhD '65, a professor 
of history at Elon College, N.C., received the 
Daniels-Danieley award for excellence in 
teaching at a luncheon held recently to honor 
outstanding faculty members. 


The U.S. Department of Defense Joint 
Cruise Missile Project has named William 
Dimsdale, MEA 74, director of organiza- 
tion and management. He will be responsible 
for staffing the project with civilian as well as 
Navy and Air Force personnel. 


The Honolulu Pacific Federal Executive 
Board named Air Force Lt. Col. Robert E. 
Doty Jr., MS 71, outstanding serviceman of 
the year. 


Mary Miles Dupuis, BA '58, has been chosen 
as the State College (Pa.) Branch American 
Association of University Women’s Out- 
standing Woman for 1979. 


Robert A. Emken, MA 57, is vice president 
of finance and administration and chief 
financial officer of R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. He was previously an executive with 
Sea-Land Service, Inc., a subsidiary of R. J. 
Reynolds Industries. 


Richard A. Forster, MS '67, has been 
appointed commissioner of the Alabama 
Department of Conservation and Natural 
Resources by Gov. Fob James. 


Mountainside Hospital in Montville, N.J. 
has appointed Virginia George, MA 78, 
director of planning. 


Culminating a 33-year military career, Brig. 
Gen. Franklin J. Glunn, MS 70, was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal by 
President Carter upon his retirement from 
the U.S. Army. 


Joyce Hens Green, JD '51, a D.C. Superior 
Court Judge for 11 years, has been 
appointed U.S. District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Fred J. Hoevenaar, BBA 772, is assistant vice 
president of market performance evaluation 
at the New York Stock Exchange working 
with board-level and other advisory commit- 
tees in evaluating the competitive perfor- 
mance of Exchange markets. 


GW trustee Edwin K. Hoffman was named 
Man of the Year by the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade. Hoffman, who 
is chairman of the board of Woodward & 
Lothrop, was honored for his long-standing 
service within the Board of Trade and for his 
community involvement. 


Former GW basketball star John Holloran, 
BA '77, has been named a part-time assistant 
basketball coach at his alma mater. He 
played guard for the Colonials from 1973-77 
and holds the school record for most assists 
in a season with 150 in 1975-76. 


The Mutual of New York Man of the Year 
award went to Dallas life insurance specialist 
David J. Kerr, BA '47, LLB '49, for out- 
standing service and leadership in his com- 
pany and industry. 


Washington Researchers has announced the 
appointment of Leila K. Kight, MA 70, 
MBA 77, as president. Kight is a founding 
partner of Washington Researchers and has 
been active in the business since its beginning 
four years ago. 


James E. Klimcheck, MHC '71, has been 
appointed executive director of The 
Washington Home. Established in 1889 to 
serve the Washington community, The 
Washington Home is a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian facility which provides long-term 
care for residents with chronic illnesses. 


Richard P. Krafsur, BA '65, MPhil 72, is the 
awards administrator for the Academy of 
Television Arts & Sciences in Hollywood, 
Calif. He administers the Emmy Awards 
contest, an annual competition which honors 
the best in television's creative arts and 
programming. 


Carol Krause, BA 70, a member of Channel 
8 WISH-TV news team in Indianapolis, has 
been promoted to the co-anchor spot of the 
station's “On the Scene News.” 


Rear Adm. William P. Lawrence Jr., MIA 
'74, superintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Academy, was named the 23rd recipient of 
the National Football Foundation and Hall 
of Fame's gold medal. 


Jack L. Lederer, MBA '65, is president of 
Meredith Associates, Inc., a human resour- 
ces consulting firm with offices in Westport, 
Conn. and San Francisco. 


Daniel B. Levine, BA '47, a career official 
with the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 


Frank Petersen 


Henry Nothaft 


Department of Commerce, has been named 
deputv director of the agencv. 


The new director of accounting at the 
National Association of Home Builders is 
Jerry Malloy, BBA 774. 


Constance K. McLindon, BA '56, division 
chief at the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agencv, Department of Defense, 
received the 1979 Association of Govern- 
ment Accountants award for financial man- 
agement improvement. 


John M. Metelskv, BA '61, a press officer 
with the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, received an award from the 
Society for Technical Communications for 
his article, “Colonists Taming Bolivian Jun- 
gle,” which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
in November 1978. The story was cited for 
“superior writing, editing and graphics.” 


Brig. Gen. Edward C. Meyer, MIA ‘67, 
Army deputy chief of staff for operations 
and plans, has been named Army chief of 
staff by President Carter. 


Henry Nothaft, MBA '76, has been named 
vice president of marketing of Digital 
Broadcasting Corp. 


Frank E. Petersen Jr., BA '67, the first black 
to graduate from the Naval Aviation Cadet 
Program and be commissioned as an officer 
in the U.S. Marine Corps, become a Marine 
pilot and command a tactical air squadron in 
either the Navy or Marines, recently 
achieved the rank of brigadier general, the 
first black in the Corps to receive his star. He 
is currently deputy director operations, 
National Military Command Center, in 
Washington. 


Neil Portnow, BA 71, former GW Student 
Assembly president, is senior vice president 
of 20th Century-Fox Records, Los Angeles. 
He was previously an executive with RCA 
Records. 


Thomas P. Ruane, DPA 77, deputy director 
of economic adjustment, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, received the William A. 
Jump Memorial Award for managing the 
Defense economic adjustment program. 


The Washington Star recently elevated two 
GW alumni. Eileen Shanahan, BA 44, was 
promoted from assistant managing editor to 
senior assistant managing editor in charge of 
special news projects. A long-time Washing- 


— Neil Portnow 


George Steeg Ruth Cohen 


ton reporter for the New York Times special- 
izing in national economic policy, Shanahan 
was the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare's assistant secretary for public 
affairs immediately before joining the Star in 
May. Assistant Managing Editor Thomas F. 
Dimond, BA '63, formerly business editor, 
now edits the Sunday and other weekend 
editions full-time, a responsibility he pre- 
viously performed along with other duties. 


Donald S. Spigler, MA '64, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, has been elected mayor of 
South Palm Beach, Fla., after having served 
three years as town commissioner. 


AIL Division of Eaton Corp. has appointed 
George F. Steeg, MSA 775, vice president of 
plans and business development. Steeg will 
direct the firm's advanced systems opera- 
tions and allocations for independent 
research and development. 


McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill., has a 
new president, Gerrit J. Ten Brink, EdD '66. 


Carl W. Thompson III, MBA '68, has been 
named national sales manger of the dyes and 
textile chemicals division of ICI Americas 
Inc. The division makes and markets dis- 
perse dyes, acid dyes and Procion fiber reac- 
tive dyes. 


Three GW alumni have been appointed to 
key staff positions in the Arlington Public 
School system. Herbert W. Ware, BA '56, 
has been named deputy associate superin- 
tendent for instruction. His job focuses on 
coordination of systemwide programs of 
curriculum improvement and school evalua- 
tion. Paul D. Wireman, EdD 771, is principal 
of Key Elementary, and John L. Crowder, 
EdD 73, has been named student program 
and school assessment specialist. 


Julie A. White, BA 772, formerly affiliated 
with National Public Radio in Washington, 
has been appointed the first executive direc- 
tor of the Eastern Public Radio Network. 


D. Banks Wilburn, EdD '45, former presi- 
dent of Glenville State College in West Vir- 
ginia, has been given the honorary title of 
president emeritus. Dr. Wilburn retired in 
1977 after a 48-year career in education. 


Jeanette T. Wright, BA '56, MA '59, has 
been appointed president of Bay Path Junior 
College, Longmeadow, Mass. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The calendar of activities that follows is tai- 
lored to provide both the 38,000 
Washington-area alumni and the almost 
40,000 GW alumni throughout the rest of 
the country with a sampler of programs 
sponsored by the Alumni Relations Office 
and the General Alumni Association. 
Should you have any guestions concerning 
any of these programs, contact us at 
Alumni House, 714, 21st St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


Jon Keates, Director 
Alumni Relations 


First Wednesday 
Lecture Series 


The First Wednesday Lecture Series, spon- 
sored by the Alumni Relations Office, is 
designed to give participants the opportun- 
ity to discuss social, cultural and political 
issues with individuals who are authorities 
in their fields. The lectures are free and 
open to the public. All will be held in Mar- 
vin Center, rooms 402-6, at 8 p.m. Those 
planning to attend should call the Alumni 
Office, (202) 676-6435, two days before the 
program to assure seating. 


November 7 
Dewey Wallace, Professor of Religion, 


Alumni Deaths 


Nadya V. Alexander, BA '67, May 2, Kin- 
shasa, Zaire, Africa 


Matthew E. Anglim, MBA '67, January 
10, Virginia Beach 


Charles Baraff, MA '25, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


Betty R. Bevan, BA '66, June 18, 1978, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Irene T. Blythe, BAE '30, MAE 31, 
March 3 


Eugene R. Capozio, BME '40, April 9, 
Arlington 

Frances Walker Carnduff, BA '27, MA 31, 
June 2, Bethesda. 

The family suggests expressions of sym- 
pathy be in the form of contributions to 
the GWU Scholarship Fund in memory of 
Frances Walker Carnduff, Library 701, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Thomas R. Cassidy, BA '47, June 26, 
Australia 


W. Hedley Clews, BA '34, March 17, Ken- 
sington, Md. 


William E. Cox, MA '63 


Kathryn R. Coyle, MAE '49, June 13, 
Washington 


David D. Dalko, Att 75, February 15 


Margaret E. Daniels, AA '53, May 7, New 
Milford, Pa. 


Alton A. Denton, MBA '65 


Edward H. Donnel Jr., AA 32, Cobb 
Island, Md. 


Elizabeth K. Draper, BAE '24, MAE 33 


“Sect and Cult in American Religious 
History” 

December 5 

David Pollock, Assistant Professor of Po- 
litical Science, “Middle East Maelstrom: 
What Next?” 


January 11 

Paul Poppen, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, “Teenage Sex and Contraception: 
Promiscuity or Responsibility” 


Special Dates to Note 


November 13 

Opening Night Program, sponsored by 
Alumni Office in conjunction with the Speech 
and Drama Department. Alumni attending 
performance of Tennessee Williams” 
“Summer and Smoke” join the cast, crew, 
fellow alumni and drama faculty at a 
reception following the performance. 
Information and reservations: Department 
of Speech and Drama, 676-6178. 


They're on Foot 
In Foggy Bottom 


Michael Strum, BA 77, who heads 
Washington's City Sights Tours, will trace 


Wallace D. Edington, BA 21, MA %22, 
March 14, Riverdale, Md. 


Grover W. Everett, MAE '40, April 18 
Griffin G. Frazier, DDS '16, Februarv 28 


Bernardo B. Gapuz, BA '27, MA ^28, July 
30, 1978, Agoo, La Union, Philippines 


Juliette P. Gillen, BAE '31, March 20 


Bruce R. Hartman, BS '53, Mav 13, 
Alexandria 


Richard L. Hiner, MA 533, March 26, 
Hvattsville, Md. 


Carolvn B. Hopkins, Att '60, June 17, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Bill E. Horner, MA '61 
Howard M. Humphrev, MBA '56 


Olaf M. Hustvedt, MS '14, December 22, 
1978, Washington 


Sylvia L. Hutson, AA '47 


M. Ted Jacobs, MEA 59, March 12, 
Coronado, Calif. 


James L. Johnson, BEE 34, March 2, 
Apple Creek, Ohio 


Sarah L. Jones, BAE '23 


Gunther K. Kessler, BS '53, May 16, 
Ruckersville, Va. 


Charles F. Kiefer, BA '40, May 23, 
Bethany Beach, Del. 


Leonard J. Kiersarsky, MA '66, April 6, 
Baltimore 


Kathryne J. Lane, BA '33, May 10 


Joe F. Lasseter Jr., BS 71, Falls 
Church 


the historic roots of Foggy Bottom from 
the small German village of Hamburg to 
the development of the World Bank, the 
State Department and GW itself as he 
leads alumni on the “Foggy Bottom- 
George Washington University Walking 
Tour” October 27. Only two tours, of 25 
persons each, will be given. They leave 
Alumni House, 714 21st St., NW, at 9 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Tour: $7.50 per person. Reser- 
vations can be made by calling the Alumni 
Office, 676-6435. 


Alumni Tour 
Program ^80 


The General Alumni Association is pleased 
to announce three exciting destinations for 
the 1980 Alumni Tour Program: Israel- 
Egypt, Scandinavia, and a tour of the 
Rhine River Country. Share with fellow 
GW alumni Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Cairo, 
the ancient city of Luxor, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Brussels, Amsterdam 
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3 Registration 


Please send me information on the following 1980 trips: 


Israel-Egypt, March 4-18 — $1,950 
Scandinavia, June 12-26 — $1,450 
Rhine River Country, July 9-17 — $690 (Meals excluded) 


Name Class 

Address 

City Slate a A 

ea s uu, Office Co J 


Mail to: George Washington University Alumni Travel Program 
Alumni House, 714 21st Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20052 
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Harold L. Lloyd, BME '48, March 28, 
1978, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Mildred P. Love, MAE '69, May 28, 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Harold V. Maixner, MA '66 


William J. Melvin, AA 73, October 5, 
1978 


Louise M. Moore, BAE '26, MAE 
332, Washington 


Ralph D. Morrison, AA '47 


Benjamin A. Moskowitz, DDS 19, 
December 19, 1978 


James P. Nash, Att '14, April 3, Austin, 
Texas 


Helen K. Newton, BA ^24, June 13, 
Farmville, Va. 


James H. Olsen, BA '62 

John E. Organ, MA '29 

Mary H. Pastnyck, BAE '60, January 17 
Mary H. Ranta, BA '69, April 

Ben L. Roberts, BA '51 


William D. Rowe, BA '52, April 18, 
Fairfax 


Paul N. Schmoll, MS '65, February 
Bernice V. Shelhorse, BA 23, June 19,1978 


Robert Shosteck, BA '37, MA 553, March 
18, Bethesda 


Dorothy C. Silverman, BAE '49 


William H. Simon Jr., BA '60, February 
17, Louisville, Ky. 


Mary C. Weeks, MAE '52, March 23, 
Arlington 


Teena D. Wilson, BA '66, February 28, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Harold M. Young, BA '26, January 20, 
Dallas 


Edward E. Younger, PhD '43, June 23, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Louis Block, former visiting professor of 
health care administration, March 8, 
Hollywood, Fla. 


John M. Bohen, associate director of 
housing, April 1, Annandale 


Leon Chatelain Jr., Att ‘26, honorary 
trustee, May 6, Washington 


J. Frank Doubleday, MA '55, former part- 
time professorial lecturer in business 
administration and development 
coordinator of the School of Government 
and Business Administration, May 1, 
Arlington 


Howard W. Hodgkins, BCE '13, JD '16, 
former trustee, April 26, Roswell, Ga. 


Shirley S. Lynn, former adjunct instructor 
in psychiatry and behavioral sciences, and 
psychiatric social worker, January 11, 
Chevy Chase. 


William Newman, MD, professor of 
pathology and director of the Division of 
Anatomic Pathology, July 29, Bethesda 

The family suggests expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions 
to the William Newman Memorial Fund, 
Department of Pathology, George 
Washington University Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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and Frankfurt. Each trip features academic 
enrichment lectures given by outstanding 
GW faculty who know the areas and expe- 
rienced travel agents who'll make sure your 
trip is a carefree one. 


Prices include roundtrip air transportation 
on regularly scheduled airlines (no charter 
flights, no delays), first-class or deluxe 
hotel accommodations, most meals where 
applicable and an abundance of optional 
tours at each destination. 


Reservations are on a first-come, first 
served basis, so make your plans early. 
Because of fluctuations in fuel costs and 
the value of the dollar, all prices listed are 
approximate. Brochures on each trip will 
be mailed approximately three months 
before departure dates. 


Art Lecture Series 


Professor Lilien Robinson, chairman of the 
Department of Art, continues her series on 
19th- and 20th-century painting with lec- 
tures on Post-Impressionism, focusing crit- 
ical attention on Cezanne, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh. The series culminates with a 
guided tour through the Post-Impressionist 
collection at the National Gallery. A com- 
plimentary wine and cheese reception fol- 
lows the lectures. Entire series: $10 per 
person. 


Information: 
676-6435 


Lectures: 
October 16, 23, 30, Building H, 2000 G St., 
NW, room 106, 8 p.m. 


Tour: 
November 4, National Gallery, 12:30 p.m. 


Knox on Homer 


Bernard M.W. Knox, director of the Cen- 
ter for Hellenic Studies in Washington, will 
present a series of lectures on Homer's 
liad. Sponsored by GW's Department of 
Classics, all lectures will be held in Corco- 
ran Hall, 725 21st St., NW, room 101, at 
11 a.m. Tickets: $1 per lecture, $7 for the 
entire 10. 


Information: 
Classics department, 676-6125 


Lectures: 
October 20 
November 3, 10 
December 1, 8 
January 26 
February 9, 23 
March 1, 22 


Alumni Course Audit, 
Semester II 


For those who missed fall's Alumni Course 
Audit Program, be sure to watch for next 
semester's class listing which will be sent 
out in late December. This award-winning 
program offers GW alumni the opportun- 
itv to choose from more than 40 courses 
offered at a nominal fee of $20 per course. 
Although no credit or grades are awarded, 
the program has allowed alumni to taste 


various subjects of interest, refresh their 
skills, or obtain valuable job-related infor- 
mation. For more information: 676-6435. 


Encore Lecture Series 


Special lectures bv emeritus professors will 
be held in the Marvin Center at 11 a.m. A 
complimentary reception in the lecture 
room precedes each talk. Each lecture is $3 
per person; $9 for the series. Call the 
Alumni Office, 676-6435, to reserve tickets. 


October 27 

Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of 
Social Psychology, “Psychological Aspects 
of the East-West Conflict” 


November 10 

John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus 
of Classics, “Edward Everett: Educator, 
Diplomat and Orator” 


November 17 

Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of 
Public Administration, “China: Then and 
Now” 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Fall Presidential Travel 


President Lloyd H. Elliott will be visiting 
with a number of alumni this fall. Invita- 
tions with specific details about receptions 
in each city will be mailed in advance from 
the Alumni Relations Office. 


November 27 Baltimore 
November 28 Philadelphia 
December 3 _ New York 
December 4 Boston 


Culture & Etc. 


OCTOBER 


Through this month, 
Special Collections 
Division exhibit, 
“American Publish- 
ers” Decorated Cloth 


Bindings: 1836-1933,” 


Mondays through 
Fridays 9-5 pm, Uni- 
versity Library 207 


20 

Classics Department 
lecture series, 
“Homer's Iliad,” by 
Dr. Bernard Knox, 
11 am, Corcoran 
Hall 101. Admission 
$1. GW faculty and 
students free with ID. 


2 

Washington Post 
columnist William 
Raspberry will dis- 
cuss careers and 
work values as part 
of the week-long 
program, “Looking 
Ahead—Careers in 
the '80s,7 7:30 pm, 
Marvin Center Ball- 
room, open. Recep- 
tion will follow. 


William Raspberr. 
23 

Interpretation Hours 
1979-80 Series, “The 
Canterbury Tales,” 
three of Chaucer's 
bawdy tales and one 
for the brew pre- 
sented in a spirited 
modern translation, 8 
pm, Marvin 

Theater, free. 


Second Annual 
Graduate and 
Professional 
School Day. Law 
school representa- 
tives will be recruit- 
ing students. Work- 
shops on admission 
policies, financial aid, 
careers. 12 noon-7 
pm, Marvin Center 
Ballroom. Informa- 
tion: 676-6217 


24 
Second Annual 
Graduate and Pro- 


fessional School Day. 
Representatives from 
graduate schools for 
the arts, sciences and 
business will be 
recruiting. Work- 
shops. 12 noon-7 pm, 
Marvin Center Ball- 
room. Information: 
676-6217 


“Russian Music and 
Poetry of the 19th 
Century,” 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater. 
Information: 
676-6245 


25 

GW Program Board 
film series, “Murder 
by Decree” Informa- 
tion: 676-7312 


26 

GW Program Board 
film series, “Jaws” 
Information: 676- 
7312 


30 

GW Program Board 
film series, Hallo- 
ween Spectacular 
double feature, “The 
Fury” and “Freaks” 
Information: 
676-7312 


31 

GW Program Board 
film series, Hallo- 
ween Spectacular, 
“Wait Until Dark” 
Information: 676- 
7312 


NOVEMBER 


1-December 31 
University Library 
Exhibit, “Theater 
Arts” 

3 

Faculty concert, 
Chamber Music, 8:30 
pm, Marvin Theater, 
open, free 


Classics Department 
lecture series, 
“Homer's Iliad,” by 
Dr. Bernard Knox, 
11 am, Corcoran 
Hall 101. Admission 
$1. GW faculty and 
students free with ID. 


5-December 15 
Adult Reading 
Improvement 
Course, Mondays 
and Wednesdays 
5:30-7:30 pm, Read- 
ing Center. Fees: $90 
for students and 
alumni. Information: 
676-6286 


9 
GW Faculty 
Women's Club, slide- 


illustrated lecture on 
China by Dr. 
Dorothy Moore, pro- 
fessor of education, 
followed by lunch at 
GW Club. New 
members and visitors 
welcome. Informa- 
tion: Margaret 
Montzka, 493-5767 


10 

Classics Department 
lecture series, 
“Homer's Iliad,” by 
Dr. Bernard Knox, 
11 am, Corcoran 
Hall 101. Admission: 
$1. GW faculty and 
students free with ID. 


11 

Luther Rice Society 
Evening presents 
Boris Bloch, Russian 
pianist, 7:30 pm, 
Marvin Theater. 
Buffet reception fol- 
lows in Marvin Cen- 
ter Ballroom 


12-17 

University Theater 
presents “Summer and 
Smoke,” Tennessee 
Williams’ haunting 
exploration of the 
physical and spiritual 
aspects of love, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater. 
Information: 
676-6178 


15 

GW Orchestra con- 
cert, 8 pm, Lisner 
Auditorium, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


19 

Legal Assistant Pro- 
gram Career Night, 
CEW, 7 pm, Marvin 
Center 405. Informa- 
tion: 676-6100 


21-December 14 
“Annual Student 
Show,” Dimock 
Gallery 


30-December 2 

GW Dance concert, 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theater, admission 
charge. Information: 
676-6577 


DECEMBER 


1 

Classics Department 
lecture series, 
“Homer's lliad,” by 
Dr. Bernard Knox, 
11 am, Corcoran 101. 
Admission $1. GW 
faculty and students 
free with ID. 


3 

GW Orchestra and 
Chorus, annual per- 
formance of Handel's 
“Messiah,” 8 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


7 

GW Faculty 
Women's Club, tour 
of Washington 
Cathedral and work- 
shop on brass rub- 
bings. New members 
and visitors welcome. 
Information: Mar- 
garet Montzka, 
493-5767 


8 

Classics Department 
lecture series, 
“Homer's Iliad,” by 
Dr. Bernard Knox, 
11 am, Corcoran 
Hall 101. Admission 
$1. GW faculty and 
students free with ID. 


Sports 


Sports Information: 
676-6654 

(M) Men 

(W) Women 


OCTOBER 


24 

Volleyball (W) Mary- 
land, 7 pm, Smith 
Center 


27 

Soccer (M) Howard, 
2 pm, Francis 
Recreation Center, 
25th St. between M 
and N Sts., NW 


30 

Volleyball (W) VCU, 
Temple, Georgetown, 
4 pm, Smith Center 


31 

Soccer (M) 
Alderson-Broaddus, 3 
pm, Francis Recrea- 
tion Center, 25th St. 
between M and N 
Sts., NW 


NOVEMBER 


8 

Volleyball (W) Gal- 
laudet, Bowie, 6:30 
pm, Smith Center 


29 

Gymnastics (W) 
practice meet, 6 pm, 
Smith Center 


30 
Basketball (W) GW 
invitational tourna- 


ment, American, 
Princeton, William & 
Mary, 6 pm, Smith 
Center 


DECEMBER 


1 

Basketball (W) GW 
invitational tourna- 
ment, 12 noon, 
Smith Center 


Basketball (M) 


Duguesne, 8 pm, 
Smith Center 


4 
Basketball (M) Pace, 
8 pm, Smith Center 


5 

Basketball (W) How- 
ard, 7 pm, Smith 
Center 


6 
Wrestling (M) VCU, 
7 pm, Smith Center 


7 
Swimming (W) GW 


invitational, Catholic, 


American, George- 
town, 6 pm, Smith 
Center 


19 

Basketball (M) Mt. 
St. Mary's, 8 pm, 
Smith Center 


JANUARY 


3 

Basketball (M) 
Morehead St., 8 pm, 
Smith Center 


Legally 
Speaking 


NOVEMBER 


2 

GW Law Association 
Chicago luncheon, 
lilinois Bar mid- 
winter meeting, Chi- 
cago Marriott Hotel. 
Information: 
676-6420 


10 

Annual Founders 
Day Celebration, 
Dinner Dance for 
National Law Cen- 
ter, Marvin Center 
Ballroom, GW. 
Information: 676- 
6420 


DECEMBER 


7 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Georgia 
Bar mid-winter meet- 
ing, Atlanta. Infor- 
mation: 676-6420 


Medically 
Speaking 


“Health File” features 
GW physicians who 
discuss health-related 
topics such as noise 
pollution, drugs and 
pregnancy, and mic- 
rowave radiation. 
The series is broad- 
cast Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays and 
weekends on 
WDVM-TV channel 
9 Eyewitness News. 


“Health Call,” a 
health information 
radio program, is 
aired live each Mon- 
day from 11 am to 12 
noon on WAMU- 
FM (88.5). Listeners 
may call 686-2690 
during the programs. 


OCTOBER 


22 

Vincent Iovine, MD 
(surgery) and David 
Fleischer, MD (gas- 
troenterology) “Why 
You May Need More 
Fiber in Your Diet” 


29 

Mansour Armaly, 
MD (ophthalmology) 
and John Zacharia, 
MD (ophthalmology) 
“Cateracts” 


Advancing 


Your Estate 


Alumni in Tampa, 
Chicago and Min- 
neapolis will receive 
invitations by mail 
well in advance of 
the seminars. Infor- 
mation: Jerrv Ander- 
son, Development 
Office, Librarv 701, 
2130 H St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 
20052. (202) 676-6414 


OCTOBER 


20 

Estate Planning 
Seminar, Tampa-St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 


3 
Estate Planning 
Seminar, Chicago, Ill. 


4 

Estate Planning 
Seminar, 
Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn. 


OctNov79 


L tul 
AL 


Rated a two-touchdown underdog going 
into the 1959 Southern Conference contest 
against William & Mary, GW's second 
guarter touchdown and steadfast defense 
made the difference, 7-0. The locker room 
afterward was an emotional heaven despite 
a disappointing 3-5 season. 
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